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BALANCED PHILOSOPHY AND ECLECTICISM 


F philosophers are to come down from their ivory tower and be 
of some practical use in the world—as is so often demanded 
nowadays—one great difficulty which they must somehow surmount 
is the difficulty occasioned by their internecine differences. There 
are, roughly speaking, three schools of philosophy at the present 
time: realism, idealism, and pragmatism. Each ‘has many 
branches, concerning which, qualifications might have to be intro- 
duced ; but taken as wholes, the three are fundamentally distinct. 
Realism is the philosophy of fact, of objectivity, fastening upon 
what James called ‘‘the carcass of this world.’’ Idealism is the 
philosophy of mind, of the higher subjectivity, exploring the realms 
of the spirit. Pragmatism is the philosophy of biosocial action, of 
committee experimentalism, with its watchwords ‘‘participation’’ 
and ‘‘communication.’’ Each of these schools exploits a particular 
kind of explanatory hypothesis. Realism exploits what Aristotle 
called the ‘‘ material cause,’’ idealism the ‘‘formal cause,’’ and prag- 
matism the ‘‘efficient cause.’ These lines of explanation, as fol- 
lowed by the three philosophical schools, are not only different. 
They are divergent. The methods, backgrounds, and outlooks of 
the three schools become increasingly different. Even where they 
all use the same words, they understand them in distinctive senses. 
They compete with each other over the whole field of experience, 
and, as far as they can, negate each other’s explanatory efforts. 

To the practical mind, philosophers appear to be engaged in a 
sort of triangular duel. Armed with the weapons of dialectic, 
the idealists prove themselves right and the others well-meaning but 
definitely on the wrong path.1 Armed with the weapons of sci- 
ence, the realists prove themselves right, and the idealists futile 
dwellers in Cloud-cuckoo-town, and the pragmatists superficial 
half-realists.2, Armed with the weapons of social experimentation 
with the newer biosocial problems, the pragmatists disregard the 
idealists as idle dreamers, and the realists as procrustean bandits 





1Cf. Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton. 
2Cf. The New Realism and Critical Realism. 
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who distort the characteristics of humanity to make them fit a pre- 
established abstract mathematical physics.® 

In a word, technical philosophers, as theorists, accentuate their 
differences to such an extent that a sceptical attitude has developed . 
toward all philosophical pretensions: a feeling that all speculative 
hypotheses in the field of values are essentially useless as guides 
to action. Men of judgment and position in the world of affairs 
tend to regard all such speculations as adolescent excursions into 
the region of the unpractical, to be sternly discarded (except as an 
aid to witty literature or graceful after-dinner conversation) by 
the mature mind.‘ | 

I should say that philosophy will continue to be so regarded, 
to the great disadvantage of practical life, unless philosophers can 
do something about their differences. Practical life needs the posi- 
tive contributions of all three schools. It is obvious that the factual 
and physical features present in the post-war situation will have 
to be faced in a realistic spirit. The iron and coal mines of the 
Ruhr district, the oil wells located in what is now Rumania, Tehe- 
ran, and the Kuban district of Russia, not to mention the oil re- 
sources located within the American continent, represent one sort 
of fact. The lack of such natural resources in Italy, Greece, and 
many other parts of the world represent another sort of fact. Both 
sorts are examples of facts which must be brought into central 
focus and studied with dispassionate objectivity, as well as with . 
full recognition of their fundamental importance for the future of 
civilization. So too the immediate difficulties in connection with 
food, clothing, housing, currency, and rehabilitation generally, re- 
quire, if they are to be solved in a satisfactory manner, clear- 
sighted realistic thinking on the part of all concerned. Only by 
the cultivation of realist-minded attitudes can the millions whose 
will to live, work, and thrive has been maimed by this war be re- 
conditioned for life. The work of philosophical realists is here of 
significance: in clarifying the implications of the realistic attitude, 
as well as in emphasizing its tremendous importance. 

Idealistic vision and idealistic technique will also be needed 
as never before: to clarify and emphasize long-run objectives, both 
for individuals and for nations. After the conclusion of World 
War I, a wave of idealism swept over the whole civilized world. 
Wilson and his Fourteen Points seemed to promise so much; and 


8 Cf. Creative Intelligence. These positions are all commonplaces among 
philosophers at the present day. 

4 This is the position of Kallikles in Plato’s Gorgias. It is the position 
of Pareto in his Sociologia Generale ; and it is the position of most executives 
known to the present writer. . 
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so many meant so well. But the visions remained vague and un- 
clarified: unrelated to the actualities of everyday planning and 
living. Hope soon changed to disillusion, and there was a swing 
toward cynicism. After the conclusion of the present war, idealists 
must see to it that the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter be- 
come something more than a verbal flourish, and that the aspiration 
after a more ideal way of life, when it comes to mingle with the 
concrete details of actual living, transmutes them into something 
of its own quality. Only so will hope remain bright and without 
tarnish. Without growth in vision, and without the definite appli- 
eation of techniques to actual situations so as to make idealistic 
dreamings come true, no long-run success in our efforts at recon- 
struction will be possible. Aspirations resting upon emotional 
thinking need to have their confused feelings clarified by the tech- 
niques and insights developed by the philosophical idealists, if 
vision is to guide and take the lead in post-war codperative action. 

Pragmatism is also a sine qua non in the post-war solution of 
problems. Its social experimentation, its readiness to learn by 
doing, its willingness to devise new techniques to meet novel prob- 
lems, to throw all its energies into the vegetation-point of human 
growth and to live forward, feeling its way actively and codpera- 
tively in connection with specific and limited problems, applying 
creative intelligence toward the solution of difficulties taken piece- 
meal, as each arises—will be indispensable. All practice, espe- 
cially in a democratic world, depends upon it. When the various 
committees get together, no one member seeing quite clearly where 
the majority will turn out to be going and what it will be doing, 
there will be great need of reflective insight into the potentialities 
and limitations of social experimentation and social control under 
present-day: conditions. Otherwise a willing, but uninstructed, 
majority might well go hopelessly astray in the future, as so often 
in the past. It is here that the contributions to social philosophy 
made by the philosophical pragmatists will be especially helpful. 

It should be plain that, if philosophy is to be made of use to 
the practical work of the post-war world, philosophers will have 
to do something about their differences. But what can they do? 
Hitherto, two suggestions have been made, neither of which seems 
likely, in the light of the history of philosophy, to be very helpful. 
The first is the demand for a ‘‘synthesis’’ or for some form of 
‘‘syncretism’’: a technical intermingling and blending of the ele- 
ments of positive value common to all schools, however diverse the 
backgrounds and outlooks of those schools. If you start by inquir- 
ing into agreements and ignoring differences, you can easily get 
philosophers to formulate what looks like a common program. 
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Thus all will say that the essential function of philosophy is to 
exercise ‘‘critical reflection,’’ to ‘‘clarify ideas,’’ to investigate the 
nature, presuppositions, and limitations of ‘‘intelligence,’’ together 
with a great many further developments which are obvious conse- 
quences of these innocent-appearing phrases. But when you are 
through, when the slogans contributed from all sides have been 
welded into a closely-textured block of sentiments which do honor 
to everyone and everything, someone is sure to make the distressing 
discovery that the differences, however disguised or concealed by lit- 
erary craftsmanship, are still there. Either that or else the opera- 
tion has emasculated one or more of the schools. Your unification 
has been at the expense of vitality. If the schools are essentially 
divergent, synthesis or syncretism is essentially unsatisfactory.® 

The second of the two alternatives is known as eclecticism. 
Here there is no blending. The eclectic simply selects, from what- 
ever source, anything which he thinks likely to be useful for his 
purposes. Any attempt to reconcile or synthesize would result in 
an intellectually incoherent patchwork, and he makes no such at- 
tempt. He does claim, however, that what he selects is elements 
divorced from their artificial systems, elements which his experi- 
ence and his judgment accept as sound and practically useful.® 
He really rejects all ‘‘systems’’ as such, whether realism, idealism, 
or pragmatism, or any other -ism; and while philosophers feel some 
admiration for his expectation that the practical man, resting upon 
his experience and his reason, but without any systematic thinking 
whatever, is likely to be more successful in hitting upon useful 
truths than the philosophers, they do not really share his hope. 
From their own standpoint, it would be suicidal to accept his posi- 
tion. The abdication of philosophy can hardly be regarded, by 
philosophers, as an acceptable solution of the problem. 

What remains? After some fifteen years spent in comparing 
the theories of the three schools, especially in their application to 
practical problems,’ I venture to suggest a somewhat different solu- 
tion. I call it balanced philosophy. It has been observed, on the 
subjective side, that tendencies in the direction of realism, of ideal- 


5See R. C. Lodge, ‘‘Synthesis or Comparison?’’ in this Journat, Vol. 
XXXV (1938), pp. 432-440. 

6 See Douglas E. Lawson: ‘‘The Case for Eclecticism,’’ in the American 
Association of University Professors’ Bulletin of October, 1943, pp. 528-542. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica article on ‘‘Eclecticism’’ regards the position 
as theoretically defensible. 

7Cf. R. C. Lodge, The Questioning Mind, 1937, and ‘‘The Comparative 
Method in Philosophy’’ (in Manitoba Essays, 1937, pp. 405-432). Applica- 
tions are studied in relation to education (Philosophy of Education, 1937) and 
to everyday life and to business (in volumes not yet published). 
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ism, and of pragmatism are strong in all of us. We all have some 
regard for facts, some respect for ideals, and some faith in trial- 
and-error cooperation. Even our most transcendental idealists use 
fuel to keep them warm in our winters,*® and even our most rigorous 
positivists and realists cherish ideals, when these are their own.’ 
Is it somehow possible to retain all three types of theory, nct emas- 
_ culated, but developed in full vigor, and with their divergencies 
acknowledged and indeed emphasized? On the objective side, it 
has been observed that some situations seem to call for realism 
(costs and also natural resources), some for idealism (inventive 
craftsmanship, as in the case of Stradivari violins and Wedgwood 
ware), and some for pragmatism (salesmanship and much in our 
codperative experimentation today). All three attitudes are defi- 
nitely needed. Can all three be retained, in all their differences, 
and yet without simply negating one another? 

The history of commercial enterprises indicates that a manage- 
ment which is one-sidedly and inflexibly realistic, while useful in 
periods of depression, needs to be tempered with a good deal of 
social idealism and pragmatism, if it is to have the full loyalty of 
its workers and salesmen. A management excessively idealistic, 
while supplying wonderful leadership in periods of prosperity, 
needs to be tempered with realism and pragmatism, when newer 
and more strenuous conditions develop. Brotherly love is un- 
doubtedly a good thing. But too much of it would land any busi- 
ness enterprise on the rocks when times are hard. So too it takes 
more than pragmatism to run a business like General Motors—or 
indeed any business. In deciding matters of policy, due regard 
must also be paid to ideals and to considerations which are realistic. 

What practical life requires is, then, a flexible philosophy, an 
attitude which can be rigorously realistic when realism is needed, 
idealistic when ideals are in order, and pragmatic when the situa- 
tion calls for social experimentation. Its realism has to be genuine 
realism. No combination of idealism and pragmatism can take its 
place. So, too, when idealism is needed, the idealism must be genu- 
ine. No synthetic substitute, no disguised realism or pragmatism 
will do. And, similarly, when pragmatism is needed, the pragma- 
tism must be perfectly genuine pragmatism. No mingling of real- 
ism and idealism will work. 

How can such a ‘‘flexible’’ philosophy be conceived? Is it not 
an Unding, a Ding der Unméglichkeit? Well, let us try. Imagine 
a tripod, with one foot firmly based upon realism, one upon ideal- 

8 Cf. J. E. Boodin, in Contemporary American Philosophy (ed. Adams & 
Montague). 

® Cf. Bertrand Russell: Problems of Philosophy, final chapter. 
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ism, and one upon pragmatism. Imagine further a pendulum, 
suspended from the apex of the tripod by a universal joint, so that 
it can swing freely in any direction. This symbolizes our tendency 
toward action. The pendulum can swing, when needed, in the di- 
rection of realism, or of idealism, or of pragmatism. In swinging 
in any one direction, it swings away from the other two. Yet the 
other two feet of the tripod, even when the swing is definitely away 
from them, are still important. They exert a counter-pull, an in- 
fluence which prevents the swing in any one direction from com- 
pletely upsetting the tripod. The point is this: regard for idealism 
and pragmatism will prevent our swing in the realist direction from 
becoming excessive. Regard for realism and pragmatism will pre- 
vent the transcendental soarings of idealism from flying away with 
our judgment. And regard for both facts and well-established 
ideals will prevent our present-day social experimentalism from 
making us lose our balance. 

The function of balanced philosophy, during the reconstruction 
period, should (I suggest) be to clarify the objectives, techniques, 
and insights characteristic of the work of realists, of idealists, and 
of pragmatists, preserving carefully their characteristic differences 
and divergencies, but throughout to insist upon the immense im- 
portance of all three. In this way, in a situation calling predomi- 
nantly for realistic thought and action, the realism will be genuine 
realism, but no one-sided guidance will be provided. Always the 
counterbalance of idealism and pragmatism will be developed and 
respected, so as to prevent an overbalance in the realistic direction. 
Similarly when a situation calls for idealistic leadership; the real- 
istic and pragmatic insights and techniques must be used to keep 
the balance of philosophy true at all times. 

Am I suggesting that all philosophers, as individual thinkers, 
should try to develop this balanced attitude, and should cease to 
be predominantly realistic, or what not? By no means. Balanced 
philosophy is, on the whole, more likely to be a group philosophy 
than the philosophy of individuals. I am suggesting that each 
individual philosopher, while following his own natural bias, what- 
ever that may be, should develop a less negative attitude toward 
his philosophical colleagues whose bias is different, than has been 
the case in the past. It will help considerably if he will investigate 
practical situations, and will realize that in some of them the other 
fellow’s -ism seems likely to furnish a more workable solution even 
than his own. He can thus learn to regard each -ism as peculiarly 
appropriate in dealing with certain types of problem, and will be- 
come able to codperate practically even in cases where his own 
particular hypothesis is not the one which takes the lead. 
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Consider the problem of. building a house. This calls for the 
codperative activity of carpenters, plumbers, electricians, and oth- 
ers. Each has a specific type of work to do, which none of the 
others can do as well. To construct the house, each must (as Plato 
says) do his own work, in codperation with the rest. So precisely 
in reconstructing the world after the present war. The scale is 
larger and the problems more complex. But the same method is 
indicated. Realists, idealists, and pragmatists can and should con- 
tinue to do their own work, clarifying the presuppositions and 
consequences of this and that attitude, but not trying to substitute 
their own thought-webs, however ingenious, for the other fellow’s, 
in cases where his is more nearly appropriate. Philosophers should, 
in fact, learn to codperate more in committees: considering present- 
day problems from all three angles, and all finally agreeing to sub- 
scribe to the resultant report. In this way their differences will 
be preserved and made useful, and philosophy will be rediscovered 
to be, not a merely one-sided technique whose place is in the ivory 
tower, but a way of life, and indeed an indispensable part of that 
reflective living which makes and keeps human life characteristi- 
cally human. 


Rupert C. LopGEe 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





SOCIAL ESTHETIC, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO GUYAU 


T seems natural to many thinkers that esthetic experience should 

be fenced off with negations from the usual concerns of living. 
L. A. Reid speaks for this view in saying that in the esthetic mood 
we contemplate an object for its own sake: not for practical or ulte- 
rior use, not for knowledge, and not for any connection with a 
thing’s real existence (A Study in Aesthetics, Ch. I). Even San- 
tayana and Prall tend to isolate esthetic experience, in spite of 
rooting all value in need and desire. Santayana says the values 
of ordinary living are instrumental and would be worthless if there 
were no intrinsic or esthetic values (The Sense of Beauty, pp. 28 
ff). He argues (like Spencer in the wake of Schiller) that, as we. 
become better adapted to the environment, our life will consist 
more in what we like to do, less in what we must do for the sake of 
something else. Then play and art, instead of being relatively 
secondary and frivolous, will become our most useful occupations. 
In this vein Prall suggests that when practical difficulties are solved 
and wars over, we shall either be bored to death or take esthetic 
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matters seriously, instead of turning to them as we normally do at 
present—just to relax (Aesthetic Judgment, pp. 1, 2). This idea 
that art and beauty will come into their own when we are relieved 
of present burdens and commitments is tantamount to siding with 
Kant and Schiller in separating the esthetic from the actual, though 
to make such a separation is surely not the intent of Santayana 
and Prall. The weight of their work is to the contrary. Yet, un- 
less we dismiss as facetious their suggestion that art will have its 
innings when the work of the world is done, we may feel that this 
is in line with their sharp distinction between instrumental and 
intrinsic values. Central as they would like to see art in life, San- 
tayana says art must study its occasions and find interstices, while 
Prall lets art barely touch the surface. 

If art is incidental and superficial, the fact should be recognized 
and reckoned with. But facts are not always final and unalterable, 
especially not when essentially self-transforming and world- 
changing. Man himself may be considered insignificant. Assum- 
ing his life to be important, however, we must assign to whatever 
fosters it, and above all to whatever is one with it, fundamental 
value. Santayana and Prall have expressed this. Even Kant and 
Schiller meant to say it and did say it if Mead’s interpretation of 
Kant is correct: that in dealing with esthetic experience he was 
describing a way of creatively putting things together to make 
them enjoyable (Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
p. 68). But what Kant and Schiller, if not Santayana and Prall, 
have written about the liberating and civilizing power of art is 
more effectively put by Dewey, because for him art has a fulerum 
in the midst of existence. No leverage in the air, or brushing the 
surface of things, can take hold and give a real lift. For Dewey 
the esthetic experience rests firmly on the earth because he can 
identify art, beauty, and imagination with any normal experience 
when complete and clarified (cf. Art As Experience, Ch. IIT). 

In this he is the heir of a writer somehow omitted by Bosanquet : 
Guyau, who in 1880 was saying that Kant was wrong in uprooting 
beauty from the realities of life, that Schiller and Spencer were 
mistaken in thinking of art as play. Beauty for Guyau was identi- 


- eal with the desirable and the good, ranging from satisfaction of 
- the senses to that of the highest moral demands. ‘‘The beautiful, 


instead of remaining something external to existence like a parasitic 
plant, appears to us like the opening out of existence itself and the 
flower of life’’ (Les Problémes de l’Esthétique Contemporaine, 1929 
edition, p. 80; hereafter referred to as PEC). Guyau remarked 
that whereas Spencer and the evolutionist school considered moral 
sentiments to have arisen from need and interest, it was strange 
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that they traced the esthetic sentiments to play, and thought them 
untainted by any utilitarian idea (PEC, p. 10). Guyau conceived 
that ‘‘art, this luxury of the imagination, might finish by becoming 
a necessity for all, a sort of daily bread’’ (PEC, p.11). He chal- 
lenged the notion that the beautiful is opposed to use, need and 
desire, to action, and the sense of reality. He found the conditions 
of beauty in movements, sentiments, and sensations, and believed 
that art would flourish increasingly in the democratic future, thriv- 
ing on industry and science. 

Considering this position abstractly, without actually reading 
Guyau, one might suppose him to be a person lacking in sensibility 
and familiarity with art. It might come as a surprise to discover 
that he was a poet as well as a philosopher. To read him is to be 
disarmed by his delicacy and charm. It is still possible to think 
he was mistaken, but not because he was obtuse to art and things 
of beauty. Indeed one may think that he found beauty where 
others could not, by virtue of a poetic imagination which redeemed 
whatever it touched. He spoke even of the ‘‘beauty of ugliness’’ 
in art, as a means of increasing realism, the sense of life—but only 
a means, since ‘‘we feel vaguely that the ugly is not suited to live’’ 
and so can not be the end of art (PEC, p. 34). 

Professor DeWitt H. Parker makes a similar point in discussing 
evil and pain in art (Analysis of Art, Ch. 4, Principles of Aes- 
thetics, Ch. 6). If art is the satisfaction of a wish, as he puts it, 
what wishes are being met in art when desire seems to be denied? 
Among other points he answers that such art as The Old Courtesan 
by Rodin is to be explained as an oblique representation of beauty, \ 
making beauty conspicuous by stressing its absence. As for Guyau, 
beauty for Parker seems to have the same organization as a happy 
life (cf. comment by Melvin M. Rader in his Modern Book of 
Esthetics, p. 57). But Parker indicates in his works on esthetics, 
and makes clear in his book on Human Values, that while he sees 
the same form in the beautiful as in the good he locates them both 
in a realm of imagination alternative to reality: far from the 
market, the factories which supply it, the roads and rails converg- 
ing on it. Like Kant and Schiller, who understood reality in a 
manner to preclude free and happy living in it, Parker advocates 
escape into make-believe and play. Having separated the values 
of ‘‘real life’’ from those of imagination he can deprecate effort to 
bridge the gap, as a sign of wish-fulfillment, a disguised escape- 
device on the part of people who will not grant his distinction be- . 
tween two realms—such as Dewey. 

But while Dewey loves life and considers it continuous with 
art, he does not see beauty in the sordidness of industrialism. He 
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is more definite than most philosophers in protesting against an 
unjust social order, and refuses to say that art is merely an adjust- 
ment of means to ends. Before he will recognize art in the esthetic 
sense there must be a participation in meanings wide enough and 
rich enough to be called imagination. Denouncing the ugliness of 
most buildings he believes we shall never have worthy architecture 
and allied arts until we have a fairer society, based on something 
better than private profit (Art As Experience, p. 344). Instead 
of sentimentalizing about the beauty of reality he deplores the 
restriction of art to a few faculties of a few people, for he is con- 
vineed that art can never rise to the heights where it belongs until 
it. engages the entire man and the whole of society. For him the 
continuity of life and art, instead of meaning that life is altogether 
lovely, means that improvement of art depends upon amelioration 
of social conditions. Also indicated is the réle of art in upholding 
goals not yet realized, and showing up evils to be eradicated. 

In love of life Guyau was less critical. He does not seem to 
have been appalled by the problems of modern living, any more 
than he can be said to have embraced it in desperation. Life was 
the ideal of art for him, and he felt that the end of technology and 
industry, being economy of force, was indeed life (PEC, p. 117). 
Becoming lyrical about the locomotive he twitted Ruskin for hating 
trains. Didn’t they make Switzerland and Italy accessible to Paris 
and London? ‘‘Would Mr. Ruskin himself know Venice, Rome 
and the Alps so well without the railways he curses while he uses 
them, and which are one of the conditions of aesthetic progress for 
man?’’ (PEC, p. 119). It is easy for most Americans to share 
Guyau’s enthusiasm. Miss Millay has spoken for them, saying 
‘‘There isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, no matter where it’s going’’; 
Thomas Wolfe in many a passage and George H. Mead in The 
Philosophy of the Act (thirty-three times) used the illustration of 
the moving train. Men have come to love the look and feel of 
swift vehicles, but not apart from their use and purpose. Their 
beauty inheres in practical considerations and pride in their real 
existence. They figure in fun and vacations but more in work and 
war. These powerful things of modern beauty are enjoyed as 
instruments of life. Emotion is engendered by their motion and 
its rdéle in the career of man. 

But if vehicles and engines are confused with works of art, if 
all that invigorates and facilitates experience is esthetic, if what 
is pleasing is artistic and we are pleased by common things, then 
has exaltation gone from beauty and poetry from the heart? Op- 
ponents of Dewey are afraid so. To agree with him must one 
be a poet like Guyau, in love with everything vital and able to 
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vitalize everything? What differentiates esthetic experience? 
For Guyau the beautiful was: ‘‘a perception or an action which | 
stimulates life in us in its three forms at once—sensation, intelli- 
gence, and will—and produces pleasure by sudden consciousness 
_ of this general stimulation’’ (PEC, p. 77). A pleasure which by 
hypothesis was purely sensual or purely intellectual, or due merely 
to exercise of the will, could not acquire esthetic character. But he 
quickly added that there is no really exclusive pleasure, especially 
among the higher pleasures of intelligence. ‘‘Nothing is isolated 
in us, and every truly profound pleasure is the vague conscious- 
ness of this general harmony, of this complete solidarity which 
constitutes life: the agreeable is the basis of the beautiful’’ (PEC, 
p. 77). Nothing is excluded from the realm of beauty but the 
unpleasant and disagreeable! One may feel that a good deal is 
shut out. Apparently, however, Guyau did not mean to omit the 
painful and tragic but only the superficial and partial: whatever 
reaches only a particular organ without stirring the depths of our 
being. That is his objection to play: it interests only the organ 
or faculty it exercises and leaves the rest of the personality un- 
affected (PEC, pp. 77, 78). ‘‘The truly aesthetic emotions are 
those which possess us wholly, those which . . . augment even the 
intensity of our life’? (PEC, p. 79). ; 

There are difficulties here. Much as Guyau was tempted to 
identify the esthetic with the pleasant he realized that pleasure 
was too shallow as ordinarily understood, and had to insist that 
only profound pleasures are esthetic. Again, he was tempted to 
use the truism that nothing is isolated in order to establish the 
profundity of all pleasures. But, obliged to recognize that some 
are relatively superficial and partial, he shifted from the psycho- 
logically limited term ‘‘pleasure’’ to phrases with no such de- 
limitation: ‘‘reverberation of our being’’ and ‘‘emotion augment- 
ing the intensity of our life.’’ H.R. Marshall found himself simi- 
larly constrained in the effort to give a hedonistic account of 
beauty. Unable to say flatly that all pleasures are esthetic, he 
thought of them as summing up to that level when massed and 
lasting. Santayana also found that pleasure must be more than 
it usually implies before it can qualify as esthetic: must be objecti- 
fied in a certain way, later expressed by him as establishing ‘‘a 
vital harmony felt and fused into an image under the form of 
eternity’’ (quoted from Santayana by Rader in A Modern Book 
of Esthetics, p. 120). Obviously esthetic experience is too com- 
plex for reduction to a single trait of consciousness if thinkers who 
undertake such simplification are driven to drag in all of life, 
being, and eternity. ' 
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Guyau himself, in a second book on esthetics (L’Art au Point 
de Vue Sociologique, the 1930 edition of which will be referred to 
as APVS), gave a more adequate account of art as ‘‘par excellence 
a phenomenon of sociability, since it is founded entirely upon the 
laws of sympathy and the transmission of the emotions’’ (p. 383). 
He thus avoided the snare of identifying the beautiful with the 
pleasant while continuing to ally the esthetic with the serious con- 
cerns of life, still over against the anti-life form-and-play theory 
of Kant and Schiller. Guyau inherited Goethe’s modern prefer- 
ence for expression over form. Though valuing form Guyau con- 
sidered it as the projection of social and moral content, and so 
inveighed against the formalism of the pseudo-Hellenic tradition 
as it reappeared after Winckelmann in Flaubert. ‘‘Wherever ex- 
pression is found, it creates a relative beauty because it creates life. 
Formalism in art, on the contrary, ends up by making art a thing 
altogether artificial and consequently dead’’ (APVS, p. 59). 

Regarding art as expression of emotion and treating art as the 
great instrument of social solidarity, Guyau anticipated Tolstoi’s 
What Is Art? though lacking the anthropological material used by 
Hirn in Origins of Art. The thesis in L’Art au Point de Vue 
Sociologique is not only that art is a superior form of sociability 
but that the power of art to promote sympathy should be used to 
unite as many people as possible in sharing the highest feelings: 
the most social (p. xi). It is not clear, however, that this gave 
Guyau a basis for the distinction he made between much that 
passed for art and what he thought art should be. Wanting. to 
equate art with his ideal for it, he was troubled by the existence 
of artists with an opposite ideal: art for art’s sake. He had to 
admit that art could be self-centered and isolated instead of ex- 
pansive and social (APVS, p. xxi). Science appeared to him as 
the safeguard against this aberration, because science broadens 
men’s perspective and keeps them from a narrow groove by re- 
vealing increasing significance in everything (APVS, p. 62). But, 
alongside the lack of sociability in ‘‘art for art,’’ he discerned 
excess of the social in such realistic art as that of Zola. Interest 
in everything, including the seamy side, was a good thing so far 
as it increased sympathy, as in the work of Guyau’s hero, Victor 
Hugo. But when interest was focused on the low and mean to 
the exclusion of finer things, as in Zola, so that a wholesome per- 
spective was destroyed, Guyau protested (APVS, p. 90). He en- 
deavored to show how realism could maintain idealism and avoid 
triviality, by offsetting ugliness or absorbing it in a positive whole. 
He recognized, as Plato did, that vice and passion were attractive - 
to the artist because contagious and easy to represent; and feared 
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like Plato that literature might spread moral misery throughout 
society (APVS, p. xxv). Guyau recoiled from his ideal of ex- 
tending sympathy when it threatened to engender ‘‘unbalanced’’ 
attitudes such as those of writers he called decadent, including 
Baudelaire and Verlaine. 

The question is whether Guyau was esthetically justified in 
snubbing the ‘‘decadents’’ whom Tolstoi was to attack violently. 
When inquiring what art is generically we are not satisfied to be 
told what kind of art someone thinks moral or immoral, however 
important this is. We are in the predicament of priding ourselves 
on advance over the ancients in having learned to separate art 
from morals, while thinking also to go beyond them in regarding 
expression as more important than form in art. How can we be- 
lieve that art expresses what we deeply feel about life, yet maintain 
the immunity of art from moral judgment? If expression is to 
mean imaginative treatment, remaking whatever is taken up, the 
quality of art will be modified by each artist and by each of his 
works, and thereby the quality of life. Art will be focal in social 
reconstruction. And this is Guyau’s idea of art in the hands of 
a great artist. ‘‘Genius is... an extraordinary capacity for 
sociability and sympathy which tends towards the creation of new 
societies or the modification of preéxisting societies . . .”? (APVS, 
p. 45). But in denouncing as decadent a group of artists includ- 
ing some now ranked among the greatest in his time, because what 
passed for balance in the contemporary scheme upset them, Guyau 
failed to consider that a phase of withdrawal and apparent per- 
versity is likely to intervene before a new equilibrium and possibly 
more healthy outlook can be won. 


Van METER AMES 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST’S PRAYER 


LESSED mental life. Be thou my object of worship. I should 

not call thee god at first, perhaps, since that adds mystery 
which I have no desire to espouse. Men can worship without 
mystification, as they have done at many shrines, but seldom what 
they have pronounced a god. A godless nation we will not be, 
however; and now have mine eyes been opened to regard thee as 
the fulfillment of all our desires. In thee have I found a god to 
worship—at long last, and I exult in the discovery—whose presence 
is an understandable something, non-mysterious, non-confusing, 
scientifically acceptable. Whether thy qualities or status, accord- 
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ingly, may give thee the rank of an all-sufficing God let’s let later 
testimony decide. 

That first requisite, however, that my adoration of thee shall 
not commit me to the mysticism that I believe frightens rigorous 
thinkers from religion is readily established. For thou art not—I 
quote from the scientific textbooks—the mind of common sense or 
of certain philosophers who think of thee as a kind of essence or 
power mysterious. Nor art thou a special kind of mind-stuff. No, 
if mind thou art at all and we may use the term with good clear 
understanding, thou art simply that everyday world of experience 
that we all know without awe, that the psychologist means when 
he uses the word ‘‘mind’’ !—as factual as fact can be, observable, 
describable, open to scientific study. 

Thou art simply experience as we find it—our pleasures and 
our pains, our loves, our hopes and fears. As these can I know 
and cherish my god as I can know and cherish nothing else. 
Through these do I become intimately bound up with my god. 
Thou dwellest in me and I am part of thee. Yet this is no religion 
of self-worship. For thou art all experience—everybody’s experi- 
ence, past, present, and what may yet be granted to mankind to 
achieve. In the language of the textbooks again, thou art the sum- 
total of all experience. May it grow ever in magnitude and quality 
for each and for all. 

While thus common and familiar, thou art unique in the world 
and distinctive, lending in fact all there is to be had of value and 
dignity to my humble existence. An empty cylinder responds in 
a selective fashion to the passing breeze; the piano’s strings are 
sensitive to’ tones sounded close; my radio selects out of the im- 
perceptible field of jumbled vibration frequencies a most neat com- 
bination of sequences; but it is obvious thou art not there. Thou 
art unique in consisting not of mere responsiveness or sensitivity. 
Thy distinctive quality it is that makes? of atoms objects, of ether 
vibrations light and color, of air vibrations sound and melody and 
harmony. Thou makest of massed vapor in the air extensive never- 
tiring cloud effects magnificent and enchanting; of daubs and lines 


1 Call it a system of configurations, if you prefer, or ‘‘simply a name for 
the control of conduct by future results,’’ or reportable behavior. I have no 
preference as a psychologist for the Titchenerian point of view which has 
provided me here with the language that I believe will be most understandable. 

2 A little re-phrasing here may be desirable to both those who would es- 
cape the naive realism and those who shun the vitalism implied in this plain 
language. The meaning is not altered if we say instead, ‘‘that presents a 
world to me of objects rather than only atoms, lights and colors rather than 
only ether vibrations,’’ ete. 
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on paper thou makest delights unceasing; of changes in the uni- 
verse thou makest events that thrill us or sometimes make us sad. 

God is Love. Thou art really the god whom many worshipers 
under other banners have accepted, if we may believe their most 
earnest attempts to express what is in their hearts. For of thee 
we may certainly exclaim: thou art love! 

Would that I might stop with the word. But in the same 
breath must we confess that thou art also hate, and greed, and 
envy. A god of the ancient Greeks thou art, then, capable of com- 
mon human passions, full of evil and sin as well as good. And I’ll 
traffic with thee still, O lord, for the good that otherwise is not to 
be found. To say nothing of the lessons we learn from thy malign 
aspect—almost as though there were sly purpose in thy madness— 
it is to thee still that we must look for the samples of heaven that 
are peace of mind and understanding, the wholesome pleasures of 
sense, and mingled joys and sorrows inestimably fine. And among 
these, love. 

He leadeth me. (Get thee behind me, critic, with thy despair of 
my ability to maintain a scientific concept of mind. I shall try to 
satisfy thee later. In the meantime I have something to say. 
Something serious to say. Something to say to my daughter who 
is asking the big question, to many friends who want the same 
question answered. ) 

I learn from experience as from no better school. Thy severity 
and thy manner of leaving room for many interpretations of the 
lesson does not dishearten us nor does it leave us without instruc- 
tion. We realize in every thoughtful moment that thou dost point 
the way to a fuller life and a goal for human striving. Thou dost 
provide—note this, ye faithless ones professing another faith while 
- losing in these crucial times a good and convincing reason for moral 
conduct and dignified living—thou dost provide us with a set of 
values and a code of morals. 

This may not be obvious to the cool logician impatient over 
these expressions of emotional fervor; and I suspect a volume will 
need to be written to meet all argument and doubt. What, for 
instance, will save mankind from choosing the joys of sadism and 
domination, or lustful pleasures and heartlessness, or too simple 
pleasures of the meek, over what we think of as substantial and 
correct pleasures? Shall Nietzsche or Christ, shall the Stoics or 
the Epicureans, prevail as we learn from human experience? Evi- 
dently the right and the good are not so clearly stamped in human 
experience as to safeguard us from conflicting conclusions among 
thoughtful men in ever so thoughtful moments. 
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In God is Strength. Forgive the passing weakness just ex- 
pressed, O lord. As though other gods have pointed the way more 
directly! As though persons who cling to inspired authority do 
so even in the face of a conviction that it is contrary to good human 
reasoning and judgment! My belief is that many earnest persons 
have confused the issue. - To base our faith on human judgment 
must not be presumed to imply that the sound and serious thinking 
of early prophets need be supplanted by precarious opinions based 
on insufficiently established conclusions of a modern scholar. The 
old in human experience is as much a part of our god as is the new. 

Even as the individual personality draws its health and forti- 
tude from social contacts, and wisdom feeds upon the interchange 
of ideas, so, we may be sure, will civilization weather its storms in 
the future as in the past through the saving grace of thy lingering 
presence. Let the worst occur yet shall I have no fear. Wipe out 
the printed word, ye few too powerful and mistaken leaders of 
men; suppress the spoken word; kill off the older generation and 
all groups or individuals that harbor differing ideas; cause civiliza- 
tion to decay and stumble back to the very rocks or swamps from 
which it had its start, yet shall I fear no evil. Before that happens 
there will still be found in place of the destroyed printed word 
many a written and convincing epistle in attic notebook or treas- 
ured letter; there will be the curiosity of youth, and moments of 
reflection by the half-convinced, to stir up memories of old ideas 
before they are completely sunk in oblivion; there will in fact be 
stripped from those too completely in error that power which can 
ever cause this worst to happen. Yet even if it did occur, whether 
through social or physical world changes or sudden catastrophe, 
still can I feel secure that I have chosen to hold my faith in the 
one thing that could be recognized as the light of the world—the 
one thing, if it did become the light that failed, that counted while 
it lasted; the one thing that can be counted upon to reawaken 
through the circumstances that gave it birth before and again make 
life worth living. | 

Thou art the Light. How shall we recognize thy way, O lord? 
Accept as good and right that which works, said the pragmatists, 
who were also seeking thy guidance. This suggestion probably 
represents the cue to the values and moral code which I have seen 
in thy directing influence. But now it is time to recognize the 
critics of my easy way of expressing troublesome enthusiasms. It 
will be necessary for me to distinguish between a profession of faith 
in the scientific concept of mind as mere passing experience and a 
faith in human reason. In both my assertion that we learn from 
experience and my declaration of trust in human judgment I have 
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appeared guilty of confusion. It is like saying that since I become 
inspired while reading, reading inspires me; whereas it is what 
I read that inspires me. Accordingly I must not ascribe every 
happy outcome of reasoning to some feature of the mental life or 
experience which reasoning represents. While my faith must (as 
I have shown) embrace a trust in human intelligence to apply the 
rules that we shall formulate, I must now make clear that behind 
all of my declarations of faith there has remained my original in- 
tention to derive the rule that shall be our guide, not from the con- 
sequences of experience (or reasoning) but from some inherent fea- 
ture of the mental life or experience as science itself describes it. 

That feature is not difficult to discover. So live, let us say, to 
come upon it abruptly, that mental life may thrive. It is the qual- 
ity of more or less alone which will serve as our guide. This, it 
seems to me, is simply a restatement of the pragmatists’ view, plac- 
ing the emphasis on survival value which the pragmatist has called 
efficacy. Favor those experiences, we conclude, those sensations 
and emotions and ideas or feelings and impulses, which make for 
fuller mental life, for greater completion of things-to-be-known. 

Other seekers of the truth, the early Sophists, have emphasized 
another attribute of experience which should serve us well as a 
cue to the good life. Truth, said the Sophists, is consistent sensa- 
tion. Survival value alone, they would probably urge, might per- 
mit queer if not discordant patterns of experience and behavior to 
grow up side by side. To insure social conduct that will be all-of- 
one-piece in the direction of the true and the right, as well as to 
insure the well integrated individual personality, it is necessary to 
cull out or subdue some experiences that may in themselves possess 
the strength or virtue to survive. The left hand must know what 
the right is doing, minor virtues must yield to the major ones. 

While this feature is obviously not an inherent quality of ex- 
perience itself, it does present itself as the next consideration in 
any pattern of experiences. We will do well therefore to take our 
cue from this together with the other primary feature. With these 
two guides, the one definitely fundamental and traceable to thee 
and the other growing closely out of the first (if not covered by it), 
we are indeed fortified to conquer evil and to see and dwell in the 
light. 

So live, then, that mental life (your own as well as mental life 
in general—that of all people) shall become increasingly full and 
consistent. So that no individual is stopped short but is rather 
encouraged to share whatever he can of consistent experience. So 
that we don’t learn one set of facts in the chemistry and biology 

laboratory while daily life goes on with an inconsistent set of atti- 
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tudes and customs and loyalties. So that superstition and related 
emotions do not prevail in the face of the facts of physics and 
astronomy. So that historical research and progress in the social 
sciences shall carry their message to all the people in the form of 
improved legislation and neighborhood programs rather than only 
through books for the few. So that the fullness and integrity of 
one mental life will not curtail another through harm or any form 
of exploitation. 

A Mighty God for All. There is a challenge, an invitation, a 
threat here for even the least of us. All degrees of participation 
are possible. And despite the heavy language needed to introduce 
the program, it will be seen that poorly educated and dull persons 
are made as complete partners in thy way of life as any others. 
Welcome also, for once, is the pleasure seeker according to every 
definition we have applied (though it is possible the enthusiastic 
response we might expect from him may turn a bit cold as he finds 
his sin suddenly pronounced a virtue). _ 

Now is there really strength in this faith? Strength to sustain 
effort? Strength to overcome temptation? Consider a moment 
longer the new feeling of freedom and joy in the word and the 
promise. Fullness—Am I really urged to taste of life? Yes, to 
the fullest measure thereof. What if the advice be to ‘‘drink deep 
or taste not,’’ it is still an open invitation, with far more tasting 
encouraged, I dare say, than a pathway lined with ‘‘Verboten’’ 
signs. Consistency—Am I urged to clean mental house? To re- 
move obfuscating repressions, gain perspective, to be wise instead 
of trusting, calm rather than fearsome, single-minded rather than 
divided in impulse, emotion, and action? 

So much for the joy of it. It is obvious that strength must 
grow out of such joy. Where greater strength than this natural 
response to an attractive program is needed, let us not overlook 
man’s strongest motives. Who does not take delight in adding a 
cubit to his mental stature, or suffer keenly every realization of a 
correctable serious limitation (be he ever so braggartly or compla- 
cent in public statement and apparent action)? Iam sure we have 
here one of the most forceful motives in human life. It has been 
named the desire for a feeling of personal worth. Hook up this 
motive in the case of the bright with an appeal to intellect, in the 
case of the dull and the bright all together with an appeal to good 
judgment—then give such propaganda or appeal half the trial 
that has been bestowed upon the fear of hell to hold the wretch in 
order, and I am sure results will be surprisingly satisfactory. 

This is no all-or-none, take-it-or-leave-it heaven we strive for. 
Every bit of mental growth is a foot in heaven; every bit neglected 
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or distorted (needing to be rooted out because not consistent with 
truth and right as mankind establishes it) is a foot in anybody’s 
hell. We are all susceptible to any teaching that our life has in- 
deed been lived in vain if we have lived a cramped and mistaken 
mental life. There is, then, a heaven accessible just around the 
corner—or shall we say for the majority straight ahead—for all, 
and a threatening and inevitable hell for the shirker. We can ap- 
proach godliness in the beauty and wisdom that is a full and con- 
sistent mental life, or we can be detestable even to ourselves. 

And We Can Come to Thee in Prayer. (Thy Rod and thy Staff 
they Comfort me.) These closing remarks are not meat for the 
clean of heart, the robust, healthy-minded, and happy zealot. He 
has no occasion for the fear that underlies much of sorrow and 
most of anguish and remorse. He feels little need for prayer either 
for strength or for comfort. In failure he faces reality and takes 
his medicine recognizing the réle of his own errors or weakness; 
in sorrow or bereavement he turns his gaze forward rather than 
within, and is accordingly soon again picking up the threads of 
the inviting program of life with its responsibilities and pleasures 
that must not be neglected long. 

But let me not run into my characteristic easy form of state- 
ment in a matter as sober and serious as this. A man must have 
indeed tasted lightly of life to presume that people need no moments 
of prayer. What if it is mostly fear that brings people to their 
knees. Kneel down, I say, and feel completely assured for once 
that the god whom you address is, not what you hope and pray he 
is—oh, so longingly—but what you know he is. Consider your 
transgressions or your inadequacies, your worries or your shame or 
sorrow in the light of this god (which will be in the light of how 
things might have been and may become). Then if you do not get 
up refreshed and delightfully restored and helped through the 
suggestions that come in such important quiet moments, take into 
confidence another person more filled with understanding and 
broad wisdom in the matters of your concern, and reap the benefit 
of the godliness that is in your fellowman. I say nothing of prayers 
of thanks which are possible with any god. 

Thus can we come to thee, O god, through every approach: scan- 
ning our own fund of experience in prayer, studying to encounter 
what we have not yet known, consulting experts, or confiding in 
loving friends or devoted counselors. It may be that some con- 
stant care must be exercised to keep these channels to thy presence 
open, but thou art ever there inviting us to seek thee and learn 
thy way. RayMonp O. FILTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Why Exhibit Works of Art? Collected Essays on the Traditional 
or ‘‘Normal’’ View of Art. ANanpa K. CoomaRaswaMy. Lon- 
don: Luzac & Co. 1948. 148 pp. 6/-. 


All the articles united in the present volume have earlier ap- 
peared elsewhere. All of them, whatever their titles, say one and 
the same thing. They do so in a Socratic manner: invariably they 
say the same thing about the same matter. Neither apostle nor mes- 
sage is unknown to readers in the field of philosophy and especially 
in esthetics. So a rapid sketch of the principal ideas will suffice. 

The writer’s message is a theory of art as well as a philosophy 
of life. The latter reaffirms the Hellenic and Christian idea of 
vision or of the contemplative life as the consummation of human 
existence. This product of Greek and Western civilization, the 
author holds, is in complete accord with Indian metaphysical 
thought; and it is this insistence on a marriage between oriental 
and occidental philosophy, or rather on their basic identity, which 
marks off Mr. Coomaraswamy’s standpoint from that of other con- 
temporary votaries of philosophia perennis. 

But the center of gravity is in the writer’s theory of art. This 
theory is best characterized by what it denies; more accurately, by 
the verdict which it pronounces. Coomaraswamy sits in judgment 
over what may be roughly called ‘‘modern esthetics’’; and he con- 
demns this body of knowledge (or of misinformation, if the judge 
is right) as a freak, a monstrosity, an aberration from the straight 
path of ‘‘normal’’ or ‘‘traditional’’ thinking about art which man- 
kind heretofore has unswervingly traveled. The Red Indian and 
the African Negro, the Chinese and the Indian, the archaic Greek 
and the medieval Christian—they all unite into a chorus indignantly 
to repudiate Kant, Croce, and humanism. The ranks of orthodoxy 
hospitably admit nearly everyone to membership; the modern hu- 
manist alone is cast into the outer darkness of his own muddled 
thinking. Among the good children the Stone Age Man is not 
forgotten. The writer speaks of him repeatedly and with warm 
appreciation. On that point he disagrees with certain German 
authors who discover traces of beginning degeneracy in this rela- 
tively early specimen of our race. 

‘Here is a list of the chief errors ascribed to modern esthetics: 
(1) False emphasis on the emotions and the sensuous element—a 
mistake brazenly flaunted by the new-fangled name ‘‘esthetics.’’ 
(2) False emphasis on the artist as an individual, desirous of self- 
expression. (3) Unwarranted distinction between ‘‘fine’’ and 
“‘useful’’ art; and likewise between artist and artisan. (4) As- 
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sertion of the autonomy of art as expressed, e.g., by the formula 
of ‘‘disinterested esthetic contemplation’’—‘‘a contradiction in 
terms and a pure non-sense”’ (p. 16). 

In an attempt to counter these heresies with a statement of 
traditional orthodoxy, the writer draws freely on Plato, the Fathers 
of the Christian Church, on medieval schoolmen and, occasionally, 
on Indian sources. The profusion of quotations from great and 
saintly authors adds appreciably to the pleasure of reading Cooma- 
raswamy’s essays. But if we strip his argument of these borrowed 
trappings, we retain two doctrinal elements. There is first the 
Aristotelian concept of ‘‘art’’ (réxvn’) as defined in the Nicomach- 
ean Ethics: ‘‘a state of capacity to make, involving a true course of 
reasoning’’ (1140, a 7-10). This classic definition sums up the 
analytic labor of Aristotle’s predecessors, Socrates and Plato; and 
it lives on in medieval scholasticism. 

Aristotle, in advancing his definition, chooses architecture as an 
illustration. He might as well have chosen shoe-making or car- 
pentry or weaving—any productive activity which brings into being 
objects that have no model in nature. But the same definition also 
applies to the works of imitation (yiyno.s) such as painting or 
poetry. Now, the second constructive element with which our 
author builds up his ‘‘normal’’ theory is derived primarily from 
the arts which imitate or ‘‘represent’’ something. This artistic 
mimesis, it is affirmed, achieves an image, not of the perceptible 
surface aspect of things, but of their metaphysical essence. In 
this sense, the work of art reveals truth, intuitively grasped. 

It is evident that this second constructive idea, just as the idea 
of réxvn, has its roots in Platonic philosophy. These two trends 
of thought, the ‘‘technological’’ analysis of making and the analysis 
of ‘‘metaphysical intuition,’’ are occasionally seen in fruitful con- 
junction, especially in poetics. But neither in Plato, nor in Aris- 
totle, nor in the medieval tradition which carries on the work initi- 
ated by the Hellenic thinkers do we find any attempt to synthesize 
the idea of ‘‘rational making’’ on the one hand, and the idea of an 
intuitive comprehension of essences on the other, into a metaphysi- - 
cal theory of art. This synthesis is typically modern, the persistent, 
though not always explicit, theme of the metaphysical branch of 
modern esthetics as it first took shape in post-Kantian idealism. 
Coomaraswamy, with all his stern disapproval of everything com- 
ing from that quarter, owes his basic convictions to a development 
which took place in the execrated nineteenth century. 


Is it possible to fuse the theory of réxvn with the theory of im- 
aginative metaphysical intuition into a unified doctrine? Jacques 
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Maritain saw this question with unexcelled clarity, and his poetics 
is an attempt to work out an affirmative answer. Maritain, as a 
pupil of Bergson, knows well that he does more than simply restate 
St. Thomas. Above all, Maritain is a philosopher. Coomaraswamy, 
outside the field of Indian archaeology, is an amateur. Far from 
solving the problem he is not even aware of it, and as a result he 
naively modernizes medieval thought and reconciles incompatible 
ideas by enveloping them in a cloud of romantic enthusiasm. 

The writer, with his very limited capacity for philosophical 
analysis, might still be the poor advocate of a good cause. In fact, 
the reviewer believes that most of Coomaraswamy’s strictures on 
modern esthetics are justified. It is true that the particular réle 
allotted to art in modern society has enticed theorists into hasty 
generalizations which culminated in the absurdity of the ‘‘art for 
art’s sake’’ doctrine. They committed the error of taking for 
universal a feature peculiar to their own time. Instead of correct- 
ing this mistake, Coomaraswamy commits the complementary error 
of regarding his own time as the unique antithesis to all normal 
reality. Thus he supplants complacent provincialism with des- 
perate provincialism. Discovering an error is for him an occa- 
sion to throw himself with might and main into the diametric- 
ally opposed error. Point counter point: positivists asserted that 
history is progress. Coomaraswamy is not slow in retorting: it is 
degeneration. He discovers ‘‘in every art cycle a decline from a 
primitive power to a refinement of sentimentality or cynicism’’ 
(p. 63) ; and he quotes with approval the director of a great museum 
who said: ‘‘From the Stone Age until now, what a decline!’’ (p. 
12).. There was a time when scholars spoke of archaic periods as 
if their only right to existence consisted in their paving the way for 
classic achievements. Coomaraswamy allows himself to enjoy 
archaic art only and one suspects him of frowning upon the Par- 
thenon frieze and Raphael as ‘‘humanistic.’? The complacent 
bourgeois, looking over exhibits of Neolithic performances, con- 
gratulates himself on his advanced civilization. Wretched man, 
you ought to be devoured by envy, the advocate of traditional 
normality cries. In his own words: ‘‘The museum exhibition 
should amount to an exhortation to return to these savage levels of 
culture’’ (p. 13). The sages of old, both occidental and oriental, 
might well have shaken their heads over the impetuosity of this 
their latter-day follower. 

To be dissatisfied with one’s own time is one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of a creative mind. Joyfully to accept one’s time as an 
arena for action is another such mark. Coomaraswamy’s ¢ase is 
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different. He has nothing but fierce contempt for our civilization. 
In addition to being miserable by itself it is, in his opinion, the 
bane of mankind. ‘‘We have destroyed the cultures of all other 
peoples whom the withering touch of our civilization has reached’’ 
(p. 16). 

For one who has broken with his time as absolutely wicked 
while elevating the past to the rank of an absolute ideal, the 
normal path leading into the future is violence. Violent action 
may take on either a personal or a social form: the critic may 
either adopt Cato Minor for his model or else follow the banner 
of Michael Bakunin or of some other preacher of the ‘‘natural 
life,’’ of the ‘‘heroic past,’’ of ‘‘blood and soil.’’ The alternative 
to violence is: to do nothing save things like inveighing, from a 
steam-heated room over the N.B.C. network, against the abomina- 
tion of steam-heating and radio. No doubt Coomaraswamy consid- 
ers only the second alternative. He does not propose to smash the 
printing machine which served him in publishing his book; and 
he is satisfied that nobody will take his prophetic thunderbolt for 
anything but what it actually is: a paradoxical jeu d’esprit. 

It is the curse of archaism that its devotee must make a pact 
with the devil and end up with promoting the very antithesis to the 
avowed ideal. Coomaraswamy does not escape this curse. The 
philosophy which he reveres as a final embodiment of truth resulted 
from the disintegration of an archaic, functional society with no 
margin of liberty for the adventurous individual. Platonic-Aris- 
totelian philosophy is a child of sin, i.e, of accursed humanism. 
Armed with the principles of this philosophy the writer levels his 
criticism against contemporary estheticism only to land, with all 
his aggressive zeal, in stark estheticism. ‘‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness,’’ he quotes. But the type of salva- 
tion is for him not the man of charity but the Stone Age Man who 
‘‘identified the column of smoke that rose from his hearth... 
with the Axis of the Universe, saw in his luffer an image of the 
Heavenly Door, and in his hearth the Navel of the Earth’’ (pp. 32- 
33). Not the purity of heart but the imaginative symbolic integra- 
tion of the world, i.e., an esthetic criterion, determines for him 
perfection. So Nemesis overtakes the archaising radical and re- 
stores the dialectical equilibrium. Enamored of reason as he is he 
succumbs to the unreasonable nostalgia of the primitivist; and in 
the attempt to be very traditional he becomes ultra-revolutionary. 


Heitmut KuHN 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
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Emergent Mind and Education. A Study of George H. Mead’s Bio- 
social Behaviorism from an Educational Point of View. AL- 
FRED §. CLayTon. (Contributions to Education, No. 867. 
Teachers College, Columbia University) New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1943. 
xiii+ 179 pp. $2.35. 

This, the first book on George H. Mead, is of high order. It is 
a careful and accurate portrayal of Mead’s social psychology, and 
a sound and exciting elaboration of the educational implications 
of this psychology. It will be a useful volume to both old and 
new readers of Mead, and a godsend to educators who wish to 
avoid alike the confusions which have riddled the forces of pro- 
gressive education and the reactionary throwbacks which use these 
confusions as an entering wedge for their own doctrines. 

Differences in educational theory ultimately center around dif- 
ferences in theories as to human nature. The reactionary forces 
in education have, with consistency, turned back to a conception 
of man which antedates the scientific approach. Part of their 
appeal lies in the fact that contemporary scientists have not them- 
selves formulated in a relevant and comprehensive way the view of 
human nature to which modern studies of man converge. Mead 
has done this lucidly and effectively; later work has refined and 
supplemented his views but not invalidated the larger outline. 
Mr. Clayton has for the first time set out to elaborate in consider- 
able detail the educational implications of Mead’s social behavior- 
ism, theory of attitudes, account of language symbols and mind, 
doctrine of universality, distinction of play and the game, analysis 
of the *‘I’’ and ‘‘me”’ factors of the self, interpretation of democ- 
racy and freedom. In doing this he has well performed a difficult 
and important task. 

The book has six chapters: it moves from a discussion of Mead’s 
conception of scientific method to a treatment of his reactions to 
his predecessors in psychology ; it passes on to a summary of Mead’s 
account of the genesis of mind in terms of communication; it pre- 
sents his account of meaning, objects, and universals; it canvasses 
his views as to the relation of the individual and society; and it 
closes with an interpretation of the relation of democracy, freedom, 
and responsibility. At each point in the presentation there is a 
discussion of the educational implications of the topic at issue. 
Running throughout the book is the explicit opposition of the impli- 
cations of Mead’s views to those of Robert Hutchins and Mortimer 
Adler, and to the oversimplifications of many ‘‘progressive’’ edu- 
eators. The result is the most effective joining of educational is- 
sues with which I am familiar. 
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It is the implication of Mead’s bio-social theory of mind and 
the self that the task of education is not merely to transmit the 
social heritage, but to train the young to be creative agents in the 
continual reconstruction of the very society in which they as con- 
scious and intelligent individuals appear. This requires that the 
student be permitted to develop in close contact with the forces 
operative in his or her social environment. It insists that the whole 
personality of the student be the concern 6f educators. It means 
that the past cultural heritage is to be appropriated as an agency 
to be used for further advance and not as something in which to 
rest. It implies that science itself be taught in such a way that 
the student comes to acquire for himself not merely the results 
of science but the scientific temper and method. It emphasizes 
discipline in the student by requiring that his thought meet the 
social responsibilities incurred in codperative enterprises. It de- 
mands that the educator himself be concerned with the basic atti- 
tudes which the student develops and with the social reconstruc- 
tion which is a necessary part of any basic improvement in the 
educational process. 

These consequences of Mead’s theory of mind and the self are 
a useful check against all views of education which look only to 
the play of the immediate interests of the student. And they are 
in direct opposition to those educators who unduly stress the verbal 
activity of reading and talking about the great books found in 
one small segment of human culture: 


In those who hold that education is the development of rational powers, 
which are in the common nature of man and are best developed by the opera- 
tion of pure reason as far removed as possible from the influences of time 
and place, the writer believes we have expressed the educational aspects of 
what Mead considers the uncritical carry-over from the older rationalistic 
psychology. ...°This view represents an assertion that the dogmas upon 
which man has been operating in the most scientifically ignorant and unpro- 
ductive periods of his history are those from which we can expect the most 
for our future. This view is education’s great anachronism. [Pp. 52-53.] 


CHARLES Morris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Wisdom of the Overself. Pauu Brunton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 19438. - 463 pp. $3.75. 


In his previous volume, The Hidden Teaching Beyond Yoga, 
Mr. Brunton promised his readers that he would shortly reveal the 
complete mystery which he felt that he had discovered in his exten- 
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sive research work. Presumably this current volume contains that 
revelation. The revelation appears to be a sort of mentalism which 
resolves all reality to a Mind. He says, for instance: ‘‘We must 
glimpse this great truth that Mind, as a non-material essence, is 
the ultimate being out of which both energy and matter have been 
born’’ (p. 26). As to the individual he says that the essence of 
this doctrine is ‘‘that all these things [in the world] are ultimately 
known by the mind, are known only as mental perceptions and 
therefore can only exist within such a conscious immaterial and 
untouchable principle of awareness as we know the human mind 
to be’’ (p. 187). The ordinary ‘‘I’’ is a thought, the ultimate ‘‘T’’ 
is pure Thought (p. 146). The end of the writer’s train of 
thought is ‘‘that there is ultimately only a single observer, the 
World-Mind, and only a single great world image and we as per- 
sons are contained within the great one’’ (p. 150). The cosmos 
is nothing less than the self-externalization of the World-Mind 
which is self-existent and needs no second thing in which to reside, 
no matter from which to make a universe (p. 306). 

The last two or three chapters of the book attempt to bring 
mentalism to the reader in a practical way by showing him how to 
get in touch with the eternal World-Mind. The idea is not to 
think about the Overself but to actually become the Overself by 
humbly merging into it. How to do this is explained as carefully 
and exactly as though the author were telling the reader how to 
lose twenty pounds by diet and exercise. The volume closes with 
a description of the fruits of the various practices suggested. The 
sincere seeker is promised freedom from worry (p. 444), a sense 
of peace, freedom from the heavy strain and burden of contempo- 
rary living (p. 453), and in the end the only true immortality. 

If this volume had been written in the Berkeley period and had 
just come to light it could be taken much more seriously. How- 
ever, it does offer one sort of escapism for over-strained minds and 
if applied properly might have a therapeutic value. 


K. P. L. 
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. Edelstein, Ludwig: The Hippocratic Oath. Text, Translation 
and Interpretation. (Supplements to the Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, No.1.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. 
vii + 64 pp. $1.25. 

Eruics. Volume LIV, Number 2. ‘‘Rationality’’ in Conduct: 
Wallas and Pareto: M. C. Beardsley. The Problem of Imputation 
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Resolved: Arthur Child. Henry David Thoreau: Transcendental 
Individualist: C. A. Madison. Discussion—The Rights of Man and 
Natural Law: F. H. Knight. Law and Psychology: Ranyard West. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH. Vol. IV, No. 
2. I. Papers and Discussions of the First Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Philosophy. II. A Symposium on Meaning and Truth, 
Part I. The Modes of Meaning: C. I. Lewis. On the Linguistic 
Meaning-Situation: G. W. Cunningham. Verification, Meaning, 
and Truth: Feliz Kaufmann. III. Notes. Concerning J. S. Mill 
Correspondence. Commission on the Function of Philosophy in 
Liberal Education. 

Minn. Vol. LIII, No. 209. Hr. Von Wright on the Logic of 
Induction (I): C. D. Broad. The Extra-Linguistic Reference of 


‘Language (II): EZ. W. Hall. Self-Contradictory Suppositions: 


Alice Ambrose. Critical Notices: P. A. Schilpp (ed.), The Phi- 
losophy of G. E. Moore: Ernest Nagel. Brand Blanshard, The 
Nature of Thought: A. C. Ewing. 

THe New ScHouasticisM. Volume XVIII, Number 1. Burke 
and Metaphysics: V. M. Hamm. St. Augustine on Peace: Kato 
Kiszely-Payzs; The raison d’étre of the Human Composite: J. D. 
McKian. The Anatomic Substratum of Emotion: A. R. Vonderahe. 

THe Humanist. Winter, 1943-1944. ‘‘Miseducation for Free- 
dom, Inec.’’ Editorial. The History We Contain: H. A. Over- 
street. Humanism and Evolution: J. H. Leuba. Education and 
the Future: An Engineer’s ‘‘Pipe Dream’’: C. A. Adams. Shall 
We Live by Nostrums? R. L. Mondale. Science and Morality: M. 
A. May. What is Social Equality?—An Inquiry: Burges John- 
son, G. H. Danton. Jose Varona, Cuban Positivist: John Hershey. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the first issue of a new periodical entitled 
The American Bookman, A Quarterly of Literary Theory and 
Criticism. It ‘‘is dedicated to a consideration of the problems of 
literary criticism, of literary and dramatic theory and technique.”’ 
The Board of Editors is as follows: Joseph T. Shipley, Van Meter 
Ames, Fernand Baldensperger, Louis I. Brevold, Murray W. 
Bundy, Harry Hayden Clark, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Ronald 
Salmon Crane, Horace Gregory, Horace M. Kallen, Wm. S. Knick- 
erbocker, Craig La Driére, F..O. Matthiessen, Donald A. Stauffer, 
Eliseo Vivas, Austin Warren, Morton Dauwen Zabel. The Edi- 
torial Office is at 29 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. The 
new quarterly is published by the Philosophical Library, 15 East 
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40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Subscription rates are: one year 
$4, two years $7.50, Canadian and foreign 50 cents a year addi- 
tional. 

The contents of the first number are as follows: Values and 
Criticism: An Editorial. The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot: 
Eliseo Vivas. Russian Formalism: Manfred Kridl. The Ageless 
Region: J. E. Baker. My Particular Aversions: Stephen Leacock. 
Intention: A letter from Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. The Paint- 
er’s Sponge and Varnish Bottle: F. O. Matthiessen. Critical Prin- 
ciples of the Troubadours: Edouard Roditi. Jefferson’s Garden 
Wall: H. M. Kallen. Literature and Life in Spanish-America: 
Mariano Picon-Salas. A Review of Reviews of T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets: P. M. Jack. Annotated Bibliography: Craig La Driére. 


Miss Isabel Scribner Stearns of Smith College has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College as an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. 

Lincoln Reis, formerly of Hunter College, New York City, has 
been appointed to the Faculty of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 











